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WORK OF PUPIL IN SECOND GRADE 

tribes, and the patriarchal family was their 
social organization. 

Shepherd life led gradually to agricul- 
ture. Finding a river valley where the 
soil was so fertile as to tempt them to re- 
main, and where there were mountains, 
deserts, or seas to protect them from in- 
vasion of hostile tribes, they became tillers 
of the soil. This meant settled homes, 
permanent houses, perhaps of brick or 
stone, and therefore the beginnings of 
architecture, metal tools, division of labor, 
individual ownership of land, the break- 
ing up of the patriarchal family into the 
village community, the beginnings of com- 



merce, and finally the development of city 
life. 

The above is an outline of the primitive 
social conditions that may be presented to 
children. It will be observed by reference 
to the October number of the Course of 
Study that the first year's work in our own 
school is a study of the industries of to-day, 
with very little attempt to give the history 
of these industries. Our experience is that 
the children seven or eight years of age 
are able to follow improvements in inven- 
tion, and to trace to some extent the effect 
of each new invention on the power of man 
to think and to act. The accompanying 
illustrations are reproductions of casts 
made by the Second Grade children in con- 
nection with this study, while the frontis- 
piece gives a view of the class weaving. 

Pedagogic School: The Pedagogic School 
is now studying primitive social conditions, 
with especial emphasis upon American his- 
tory, and the effect of the geography of 
North America upon its aboriginal inhab- 
itants. For details of plan, see outlines 
of Second Grade work by Miss Hollister 
and Mrs. Atwood in previous numbers of 
the Course of Study, and the Fifth Grade 
outline by Miss Mitchell in the February 
number. 



A Study of Play 

Bertha Payne 



The answers given by the Pedagogic 
Class to the questions in a previous number 
of the Course of Study, under the head- 
ing " Reminiscences," have been partially 
collated, and the first seventeen answers to 
the question, "What were your favorite 
playthings before the age of seven years?" 
are presented here as being suggestive: 

i. " I do not remember anything definite 
of my games and playthings before the age of 



seven. I do remember that I liked blocks and 
books, dishes and clay." 

2. " Balls, dissected blocks, swing, dolls (only 
when I was quite little), paper cutting." 

3. " My younger sister and I were much to- 
gether, and always played with dolls. We felt 
that they were real persons, and made them 
imitate persons of our acquaintance. I learned 
to sew for my dolls, and by degrees to sew for 
myself.'* 

4. " I never cared for playthings. I do not 
remember any that I had except a doll. The 
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only reason I liked the doll was that it 
served as something for me to decorate with 
clothes of my own making. I was always given 
books instead of playthings, because I liked 
them better." 

5. " My sister and I treasured our dolls 
above all other playthings. We played with 
and loved the headless ones quite as much as 
the others." 

6. " Some of my favorite playthings were a 
doll, doll cradle, carriage, flat-iron, little pans 
in which I made cakes of sand, hammer, black- 
board, and eraser. I did not care so much for 
the doll as for the cat, which I used to dress in 
the doll's clothes, and rock in the cradle and 
wheel in the carriage." 

7. " The playthings I used most were dolls 
and dishes, table and playhouse, toy animals, 
marbles, hammer and nails." 

8. " My constant and dearest playthings 
were dolls, especially paper ones." 

9. " I do not remember playing with dolls, 
or making believe. My plays were all of run- 
ning, playing tag, jumping ditches and jump- 
ing rope, and other active outdoor games." 

10. " I remember having large families of 
dolls." 

11. "I can remember no playthings that I 
had before the age of six, save dolls and their 
furniture and belongings." 

12. " My playthings were chiefly dolls." 

13. "Dolls; some we made of sticks and 
flower petals." 

14. " Picture books, dolls, and toy furniture." 

15. "Dolls, of which I had a large collection." 

16. " A baby doll that could be dressed and 
undressed was the best-loved plaything of my 
childhood. Things that related to the doll, 
chest, cradle, and furnishings for the house. 
Blocks and marbles." 

17. "Dolls, small table, buggy, and other 
appurtenances of playing house." 

It is quite evident that the writers were 
women. Nothing was said to the students 
who wrote these reminiscences of dolls, or 
indeed of any other playthings. It is re- 
markably suggestive. If this love of re- 
peating the life of older people in play is 
so strong, it is quite certain that it ought 
to be recognized in the early school life of 
children as well as in the kindergarten. 

Even in these few statements one can 
find two elements of interest that are com- 



mon to most children, and can be em- 
ployed in an educative way: 

1. Love of dramatic play. 

2. Love of making. 

The following extract is given in full 
because it presents a clear picture of a 
child absorbed in play, playing continu- 
ously, and studying life with a view to 
creating scenes through dramatic action: 

" I remember little of my childhood before 
the age of seven, and the memories are very 
broken. Before that age most of my games 
were with my mother, and sometimes with my 
uncles. I did not go to school before I was 
seven. As nearly as I can remember I looked 
upon the people as more apart from me than 
objects, which seemed to be a part of myself 
and to share my pleasures. 

" I liked best those games that called for 
invention and imagination. I remember hav- 
ing whole families of buttons, and these button 
people were very real to me. A certain carved 
box of ivory chessmen was a constant delight; 
but the greatest joy among my playthings was 
a clothespin; in fact, two different sizes of pins, 
which I could dress in scraps of cloth and whose 
faces I could mask. They were much more 
interesting than all the toys given me, although 
I always loved my dolls, especially as I grew 
older. I never cared particularly for any one 
doll, but had a large family of small ones that 
lived together in a house, and really lived to 
me. Even now I sometimes keep on with the 
story of their lives, and I would not part with 
that family. It has grown up with me. 

" I used to sit in the front pew of the church 
while my mother sang in the choir. I can re- 
member hoping that every one knew it was my 
mother. At the next opportunity I would let 
my large clothespin doll sing to a very great 
congregation, and then the little clothespin 
would sit so still in the front seat and not turn 
around even once. 

" It seems to me that my most vivid images 
were those left in connection with music in 
some way. 

" I was always much interested in anything 
in which I saw a possible chance of entertain- 
ing my doll family, and of having them repro- 
duce the experiences in their own action. It 
was for this reason, also, that I was so fond of 
reading and being read to. I always had a 
great deal of it, and found in it much material 
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for play reproduction. I had especial joy in 
imitating the actions of older people. One of 
my first memories is of finding a glove, putting 
it on, and yawning as I had seen a visitor do. 
"I used to imagine large cities around the 
roots of trees, and here would have every event 
take place that I could, recall in my own ex- 
perience. I planned whole days of events and 
played them. When the boys played with us, 
one of them usually took the lead, and we were 
willing followers in the more exciting games of 
battle that ensued." 

Analysis: 

i. Note the absorption of this child in the 
world of imagination and its realization in 
play. 

2. The part played by objects, not so much 
materials used in making as symbols. The 
object had no real correspondence in detail to 
the thing it was made to represent. It merely 
suggested it. 

3. The plays grew as experiences multiplied 
and ideas became fuller and stronger. It was 
continuous. 

4. Reading with express purpose of expres- 
sion in dramatic form. 

5. Study of people and events with the same 
purpose. 

Principles Involved: 

1. Dramatic presentation is one great means 
of holding ideas and expanding them in child- 
hood. 

2. Vividness of imagery characterizes the 
play. 

3. Vividness and truth to nature in the play 
show that the child was not merely imitating 
the external form, but absorbing the mood, and 
often motive, of the person 'imitated. 

4. It follows that there is here much implicit 
study of psychology. 

5. Is it worth while to make conditions such 
that the child has the best model from which to 
copy? 

6. The force of suggestion is a powerful 
factor in determining what a child reproduces 
in play, 

7. The kindergarten uses this instinct. Is 
it possible to suggest too much — to exclude ex- 
periment, invention, and to delay the work or 
attainment of real ends too long? 

The essential educational principle in 
these plays is that of growth by means of 



expression. Characters are tried on, and 
in so doing the children enter into a coin- 
prehension of them, consequently into 
sympathy with other persons. They are 
thus forming ideals, and living them. 
Here is the place of the story as a great 
force, made more effective by dramatiza- 
tion. As the children of a kindergarten 
were playing Grimm's story of The Elves 
and the Shoemaker, one tiny three-year-old 
was heard to murmur, " Good little brown- 
ies." Yet there had been no moralizing. 

Life is bounded for the younger children 
by their immediate environment. Interest 
centers round the more striking activities, 
especially those that contribute in some 
way to their welfare. Processes, such as 
blacksmithing, housebuilding, the work of 
the engineer, all industries, in fact, that 
come within the child's experience, are 
food for play representations, and have 
their function in enlarging their ideas of 
the skill of the worker and the mode of 
work as well as the motive. 

Materials are needed to realize these 
images. For nursery plays, the youngest 
children need but an object or two as a 
center on which to expend activity. The 
imagination transforms; so a bottle be- 
comes a doll, a rolling-pin, or a soldier, 
as the idea changes. 

Construction begins when details of the 
image demand a greater fitness in this 
material. Blocks, clay, sand-paper, and 
crayon, scissors and paper, respond readily 
to the growing idea. Just as dramatic 
plays become more complex, so con- 
structive plays utilize greater skill and in- 
vention. So control of hand and eye keep 
pace with enlarged experience. The block 
house needs furniture, each room its ap- 
propriate articles. These must be well 
put together, be as like the real thing as 
possible. The doll's clothes necessitate 
choice of color, study of form; and so do 
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the furnishings for the doll's bed, the 
table linens, and the kitchen wares. 

The transition from play to work is thus 
gradually accomplished, and the play of 



the children of the kindergarten, born of 
the moment and dropped again, becomes 
more extended in purpose and more real 
in form. 



Music 

Helen Goodrich Bertha Payne 



Pedagogic Class 

I. Sight-reading of new songs, in all 
keys, first in unison and then individually. 
Effort will be directed especially toward 
individual interpretation, after a silent 
reading of the new musical thought. 

II. Sight-reading of rounds as the 
simplest form of part singing ; from this 
the class will pass quickly to singing part 
songs in the canon form. 

III. Study of part songs in all keys. 

IV. Study of scale relations derived 
from songs. Practice in transposition, 
where it is desirable to change key, will 
lead to a study of the relations of the sharp 
and flat keys to each other. 

Heretofore the technicalities of vocali- 
zation have received some attention, also 
the construction of children's songs, but 
during February the class began a study 
of the pedagogy of music reading for the 
first time. 



Questions: 

1. Should reading music be put upon the 
same psychological basis as reading language? 

2. What elements are present in staff nota- 
tion that complicate the process of sight-read- 
ing? 

3. Should children express musical ideas as 
freely and as early as they use speech? 

4. Does the average child receive as much 
external stimulus to build up melodic rhythmic 
images as he receives for forming concepts of 
the appearance, qualities, and other relations of 
objects in his thought world? Does he think 
or attend to tone images with anything like the 
persistence and frequency that he does to other 
images? If not, should reading music be be- 
gun as early as reading language? 

Songs: Rounds: We Merry Minstrels* 
Hunting Song, and other rounds in the Second 
and Third Books of the Modern Music Series. 

Canon: Like as a Father in Tomlins' Chil- 
dren's Songs and How to Sing Them. 

Part Songs: Spinning Song, The Violet, 
Spring Song, and Pussy Willow's Secret, in 
Songs of Life and Nature (Scott, Forsman & 
Co.). 



